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Following is a- partial transcript ■■ 
of Secretary of . State Rusk's testi- 
mony before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Comfnittee: 

Secretary Rusk: I do appreciate this 
opportunity to appear before this dis- 
tinguished Committee in support of 
the^Foreign Assistance Act of 1968 and 
the : President's budget: proposals ; for 
economic and military, assistance for 
fiscal year 1969. ; . . 

The President-has requested new ap- 
propriations of approximately two and 
a half “billion dollars for economic as- 
sistance-through the Agency for Inter- 
national Development and $420 million 
for grant military assistance under the 
Foreign- Assistance Act. 

For nearly two decades, assistance to; 
less developed .countries has beferi ;a : 
major component of the foreign policy 
of the United States. It has been advo- 
cated as an essential effort by four 
successive Presidents and approved by 
bipartisan majorities in 10 successive 
Congress. , 

• Our paramount national inter- 
est is, of course, the safety of our Na- 
tion and its basic institutions. Another 
of our major national interests require 
a safe and progressive world environ- 
ment. 

. We cannot find security apart from 
the rest of -the world. And, in the long 
run, we can be neither prosperous nor 
safe v if, most other people live in 
squalor oiv4f violence consumes the 
world arouncT*u$, What we want for 
'! ourselves is, in thefonain, what other 
peoples want for themselves. These 
common goals are set forth succinctly 
In Article One of the Urilted^Nations 
Charter. 

Gap Grows Wider 

Even though most of the developing 
countries are making economic prog- 
ress, the gap between most of them 
and the economically advanced nations 
| is growing wider. It has been esfci- 
j mated that the economically advanced 



< countries— that is North America, ' 
Western Europe, the Warsaw Pact na- 
‘ tions* Japan, Australia/New Zealand— 
have a per capita gross national prod- 
- uct twelve times that of the rest of the 
world. And it has been estimated fur- 
ther, at present rates of growth* this 
differential will.be 18 to one by the 
’ end of the century. ‘ 

The purpose of our assistance to the 
developing countries is not to “buy 
friends.” It’ is to' help build free na- 
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needs of their peoples. 

Today, most of the developing coun- 
tries have moderate leaders committed 
to peaceful progress. And in most 
parts of the developing world, govern- 
ments committed to orderly economic 
and social progress have beemsuccess- 
ful in suppressing or fending off the 
promoters of violent -revolution. But 







moderate ‘leaders who benqve in peace- 
ful progress cannot be. expected tn. en- 
dure unless they produce results — un- 
less their peoples make tangible eco- 
nomic and social progress. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is clearly 
in the interest of the United States to 
assist those who are committed to 
peaceful progress. 

Over the past few years, -we have 
j learned— from our successes and from 

our failures — to do .this job better. 
There have been striking changes in 
the costs, composition, methods, prob- 
lems and .prospects of foreign aid, We 
have learned how to build constructive 
aid relationships with the countries we 
help and to work together with other 
donor nations toward common goals. 
We -have concentrated our assistance 
programs. In fiscal year 1969, for ex- 
ample* nearly 90 per cent of AID’S 
country programs will be concentrated 
in, 15 countries; more than four-fifths 
of .development lending will be concen- 
trated in 8 countries; and 95 per cent 
i of supporting assistance will be con- 

centrated in four countries. 

The program being “submitted is a 
prudent program which takes into ac- 
count other present demands on our 
resources. This program and associated 
j programs before the Congress repre- 

sent two-thirds of one per cent of our 
Gross National Product. ^ 

Other wealthy nations are spending 
much more for foreign aid than they 
did formerly and. are providing it on 
morn generous terms. In 1961 the 
other non-Communist countries as a 
group provided $2.8 billion in all forms 
of economic aid to the developing 
countries, at terms averaging 5.1 per 
cent interest. Currently they are. pro- 
viding about $4 billion, at 3.2 per cent 
average interest. 

Now Ranks Fifth 

The United States now ranks fifth 
among the members of the Develop- 
ment Assistance Committee in official 
aid as a proportion of national prod- 
uct . . . 

In addition, most of our bilateral de- 
velopment aid today is provided under 
international consultative arrange- 
ments or consortia guided. by multila- 
teral agencies. 

Military aid has been reduced 

I sharply, while long-range development 

aid has risen. At the beginning of this 
decade, nearly half of. the foreign aid 
funds went for military equipment and 
training, and about half of the eco*- 




nbrnic aid was 
Today supporting assistance, despite 
the abnormal requirement in' Vietnam, 
amounts to less than one-fourth. of the 
AID budget request. Grant military! as- 
sistance, excluding requirements 1 , for 
Vietnam,. Thailand. and Labs, has been 
cut to less than pnA-foufth of the 1961 
and 1962 levels. \ . / 

The cost of aid programs to ear bal- 
ance of payments lias . ' been \ largely 
eliminated.Military and Dbod^for Free- 
dom programs have never causecTa. sig- 
nificant balanced payments drain* But 
in 'fiscal 1961 AfD’s predecessors spent 
54 per cent of their funds^overseas, re- 
cbrdiiigr a $986'i^&on^ Jdrain im the 
U;S. balance- of payments. This year 
AID will spend r no;mpre- than $170 'mil- 
lion offshore, arid in' fecal 1969- if-ex- 
pects to hdldthis^tb $130 <milliom At 
‘ the same ’t^ 

and interej^ will 

pro due ea^bliar^ the United 

States more than offsetting direct off- 
shore expenditures . . . . 

- The President has requested appro- 
priations for the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank. The Bank is a critical 
.element of the Alliance for Progress 
and needs more funds to get on with 
its development work. . . ' 

I urge this Committee to recommend 
promptly authorization for the 
contributions of up to $200 million. 

, The New African Development Bank 
has made its first loan. It ; has re- 
quested help from the United States 
. and other cq.untries?to establish special 
funds ..... . , • .' - , ; 

AID is giving top priority to the^W ar j 



on Hunger. The beginnings. Of a signifi- 
cant breakthrough in f 00 $ production 
are already visible in several . coun- 
tries* It is no. longer just n theoiv—we 
know-rthat " food . production . can be 
rapidly increased though. the. use of 
; new seeds, and jmore fertilizer and pest- 
icides, combined with research, im- 
j proved storage, marketing and disfcri- 
I bution. facilities, farm credit and pro- 
ducer price incentives. 

The less developed nations are also 
beginning to come to girips with their 
problems of rapid population growth. 
Today more than half the people in 
the developing world live in nations 
which have adopted official policies of 
reducing birth rates ... • 

See Solid Results 

Today, more and more developing 
countries are learning, that private ini- 
tiatives and incentives can greatly ac- 
celerate their development, ,• 

We think our development aid pro- 
grams are bringing solid results. These 
do not. generate the headlines that 
i crises do, but they are quietly chang- 
I -ing the face of the developing world— 
•and: changing it for the better. 

Mr. Chairman# let me just - add. a 
word about the request for grant Mili- 
tary Assistance of $420. million. for fis- 
cal year 1969. 

Among the major purposes of Mili- 
tary Assistance are: . t . . V . 

1.. To strengthen the capability, of se- 
lected allied and friendly nations 
against the threat of external. attack. 

2. To 'help developing countries pro- 
tect their societies against internal vio- 
lence, thus providing the framework of 
stability within which national devel- 
opment may thrive. ; /. 

This is an austere program. It is con- 
centrated oirhigh priority needs in the 
Free World— 85 per cent of the. present 
appropriation request for grant aid is 
for five “forward defense’ V countries. 
We believe the enactment of this pro- 
gram is important .. . ' . . . . 

Some say , we should postpone or 
eliminate foreign aid because of the 
cost of our efforts to help defend free- 
dom in Southeast Asia. But the free- 
dom and progress of hundreds of mil- 
lions of other Asians, the 250 million 
people- in Latin America, and the250 
million people in Africa also engage 
our concern and are directly related to 
bur own security and wellbeing. 

I find it hard to accept assertions 
that we cannot afford to devote a frac- 
tion of one 2 percent of our GNP to 
building a safer and more prosperous 
world by helping * other * nations to 
make peaceful progress. - 

-- Sen. J. W. Fulbright. Thank you very 
much, Mr. Secretary. • . v. t - 

Mr. Secretary, rather than to direot 
questions to. you at this time, I shall 
do so later and will defer, to my col- 
leagues following this short statement. 

Like every other public activity, for- 
eign aid cannot be evaluated solely in 
terms of its .own costs and components. 
It has to be evaluated in relation to 
other programs, foreign and domestic, 
and the -costs and purposes of those 



programs. It also has to be evaluated 
in the : context of over-all national ob- 
jectives, in terms, that is/bf its useful- 
ness compared to other activities to- 
ward the achievement of those objec- 
tives. For . example, this program can- 
not in my program be evaluated apart 
from the. question of a "large increase 
in the troops for Vietnam. . 

If our national objectives were clear 
and generally agreed upon, it probably 
would not be too difficult to iron out 
bur differences about the costs and ad- 



ministration of the aid program., Un- ' 
f fortunately, we a^e not at present in 
agreement about our national objec- 
tives; there are, in. fact, significant dis* * 
agreements among us . abput the pur- 
poses of th^ aid program and the over- 
all aims of American foreign policy* 
Imprecise statements about the de- 
fense of freedom and the national in- 
terest tend -to disguise hut not elimi- 
nate these disagreements. As long as 
they persist, they are found to compli- 
cate our discussions of aid and- other 
public programs, and We obviously 
cannot reach satisfactory decisions 
about amounts and kinds of foreign 
aid when we are in disagreement as to 
the purposes it is meant to serve. It is 
important, therefore, that ' we acknow- 
ledge our disagreements and- bring 
them out in the open; It is sometimes 
said that free democratic discussion di- 
vides the Nation, but our history fells 
us otherwise, that only through the 
processes of democracy can differences • 
by successfully resolved and the Na- 
tion truly unified. 

All for America 

It goes without saying — or should go 
without saying— that our disagree- 
ments have nothing to do with 
whether one is for or against America. 
We are all for America and for Ameri- 
ca’s interests, hut we disagree as to 
what those interests are and how they 
can best be advanced. We are all for 
American prosperity at home and for 
its prestige abroad, but we disagree as 
to which requires precedence in these 
critical days; We are all for our fights"* 
ing men in Vietnam, but we disagree 
as to whether they ought to he fight- 
ing there.*. 

The- focus is Vietnah^ where the, 
issue has becomes . fery much more- 
than the fate of a poor, small and war- 
torn Asian nation. 

The question is also the fate of 
America, hot because it had tc^he so 
but because our leaders' have made it 
S° • • • > .. / . 

The crisis over the , war at hbmef is 
the result of certain, striking discrep- 
ancies—discrepancies between events 
and the description of them by the Ad- 
. ministration, ’between burTent Adminis- 
tration piolicies and traditional Ameri* ; 

• can values, such discrepancies ' as the ! 
following: 

The war is described as an exem- 



plary war, a war, that is, wiucn will 
prove to the Communist once and for 
all that so-called “wars ,of national lib- 
- eration” cannot succeed. In fact, we 
are not proving that. What* indeed, are 
we proving in Vietnam except that, 
even with an army of half a million 
men. and expenditures approaching $30 
billion a' year, we cannot win a civil » 
war for a regime which is incapable of 
inspiring the patriotism of its own peo- 
pie. • : : H - ' - 

It. Is said that if we were not fight- 
ing in. Vietnam we would have to be 
fighting much closer to home, in Ha- 
waii jor even California, I regard this 
contention as . a slander bn the United 
States Navy and. Air Forces .. . 

It-is said that. we are fighting for 
freedom in Vietnam and when some- 
one objects that the -Saigon govern- 
ment is corrupt, dictatorial and incapa- 
ble of inspring either the loyalty of its 
people or the fighting spirit of its sol- 
diers, we are ; told that there is also 
corruption in Boston and Beaumont, 
Texas, the relevancy of which escapes 
me. 

There are finally the discrepancies 
concerning teh Gulf of Tonkin resolu- 
tion of August 1964 . , . 

Major Discrepancy 

The foregoing are a few of the dis- 
crepancies about* the war in Vietnam 
that have aroused and disturbed me 
and I -believe many of the American 
people. But the greatest discrepancy of 
all is the discrepancy between present 
^policies and the traditional values of 
; America. There was .a time not so long 
ago when Americans believed that 
whatever else they might have to do in 
the world— whatever wars they might 
have to fight, whatever aid. they might 
have to provide — their principal contri- 
bution to the world wouid be their 
own example as a decent, and demo- 
cratic society. Now, with our country 
.beset by crises of poverty and race, as 
we wait and arm ourselves for the an- 
nual summer violence in our cities, 
with our allies alienated and our peo- 
ple divided by the most unpopular war 
in our history, the Mght of the Ameri- 
can example burns diip. around the 
world. , . 

More. alarming .still is the dimming 
of the light of optimism among the 
American people, especially among our 
youth, who, having believed too well 
what they were brought up to believe 
in have arisen in a kind bf spiritual re- 
bellion against what they regard as the 
betrayal of the traditional American 
values . . „ . . ' 

. It is. sometimes said that with our 
huge national product, we can easily 
afford the $30 billion a year we are 
spending on the war in Vietnam. Per- 
haps in purely financial terms we can 
afford it, although I for one am far 
from convinced. But even if we can af- 
ford the money, can we afford the sac- 
rifice of American lives in so dubious 
a cause? Can we afford the horrors 
which are being inflicted on the people 
of a poor and backward land? Can we 
afford the alienation of our allies, the 



negieci; oi. our own deep domestic 
problems, and the disillusionment of 
our youth? Can we afford the loss of 
confidence in our government and in- 
stitutions, the fading of hope and opti- 
mism, and the betrayal of bur tradi- 
tional yalues? •" • 

These, Mr. Secretary, * are some of 
the questions that have to be put be- 
fore we can return to the normal legis- 
lative activities which, technically, are 
before the Committee today. ... 

Secretary Rusk: You have raised 
some very important points before the' 
Nation. I . will not comment on all of 
them, by any means, but I would like 
to call the Committee’s attention, how- 
ever, to what is happening in South- 
east Asia. 

This is not just a problem of South 
Vietnam, although that is 1 where our 
major responsibility lies and where 
our major effort is being made. 

South Vietnam is one of the three 
principal divided countries in the 
world: Vietnam, Korea, Germany. If 
these divided countries attempt to 
solve their problems by force, the 



consequences surely would be war. We 
believe that the problems of divided 
countries should be settled by peaceful 
means rather than by force. 

Over in Laos,, some 40,000 North 
Vietnamese troops are being con- 
fronted by Laotians. Now, those who 
think that Ho Chi Minh is just a na- 
tionalist ought to ask why he is in 
Laos contrary to the 1962 accords 
which specifically called for the re- 
moval of all foreign forces from Laos. 

Thailand has many of its own forces 
operating in its northeastern territory 
against guerrillas who were trained in 
North. Vietnam, seeking there to upset 
; the institutions of this independent na- 
tion that has been independent, for 
centuries. 

From the Outside 

Just last Thursday Prince Sihanouk 
of Cambodia wrote a letter to Le 
Mond, the newspaper in Paris, in 
which he repudiated the notion that 
the dissidents operating in his country 
were just locally disaffected people 
who didn’t like the government. The 
Committee may wish to have this let- 
ter, but he said: “The rebellion in Bat- 
tambang is basically political and 
launched from outside the country. Ev- 
idence of this abounds. Discovery of 
propaganda pamphlets im Siamese, 
printed in Peking, and carrying the 
portrait of Mao. It is material^handed 
out by* the Thai patriotic front, which 
is subservient to the Chinese.’’ 

Then he' adds, 1 “It is perfectly clear 
that Asian communism does not. per- 
Hmit us any longer to stay neutral and 
out of the conflict that opposes the 
Sino-Vietnamese and the Americans. 
Not being able to make of us who do 
not intend to die for Hanoi or Peking 
any more than for Washington, not 
being able to make of us allies sup- 
■ porting it unconditionally, Asian com- 
munism strives to overthrow our re- 



gime from within.” 

Now, the central problem, Mr. Chair- 
man, before the human race is how to 
organize peace in the . world, and I 
\yould hope that all of us, regardless of 
our specific views on one or another 
question, could agree that that is a 
central problem, and that we at least 
ought to debate how that is to be done. 

Back in 1945 there was a long, hard 
discussion of that subject at the end of 
World War II, and the prescription for 
organizing the peace was written into 
Article I of the United Nathons Char- 
ter. It makes it clear that acts of 
aggression and breaches of the peace 
have to be suppressed, that disputes 
ought to be settled by peaceful means; 
that the basic human rights ought to 
be sustained, and that governments 
must cooperate across their frontiers 
! in the great humanitarian purpose of 
all mankind. ‘ 

1/Ve have undertaken not the task of 
the world policeman, but we have un- 
dertaken certain aspects of it. We have 
over the years under the Truman and 
Eisenhower Administrations concluded 
certain .treaties, Those were approved 
by overwhelming bipartisan majorities 
in the Senate, and those treaties call 
upon us to take action when certain 
things happen, . . . 

No Overall Priority 

Now, it is true that we have great 
national tasks in front of us at the 
present time at home and abroad. I do 
not believe that we can give overriding 
priority to any one of those. I do not 
believe that Vietnam is an excuse not 
to do our best here 7 at home. 1 do not 
believe that our requirements here at 
home are an excuse to abandon our 
commitments in South Vietnam. ... 

Our objective is and must be organ- 
ized peace, but ; it is also true that we 
have a basic commitment to freedom 
for ourselves, and that requires an 'em 
vironment in the rest of the world in 
which freedom can survive and flour- 
ish, as Dean Acheson has put it. 

So. I would hope, sir, that the Com- 
mittee would consider seriously the 
AID bill. If What is happening in 
Southeast Asia, this appetite on the 
part of these leaders in Hanoi, if that 
should cause us to neglect what is nec- 
essary in all the other parts of the 
world, in Latin America, Africa, South 
Asia, then the dividends, the extra div- 
idends which these people in Hanoi 
would get for their effort are^ beyond 
their wildest dreams. 

Sen. Fullbright: Mr. Secretary, I will 
comment briefly on your comment. Of 
course, what I had hoped was that this 
and other discussions/particularly on . 
the floor of the Senate, would prevail 
upon the~,Administxathm to evaluate 
their policies generally. There is no 
question about our all wanting to 
organize the peace. There is a great 
difficulty about how it should be done. ^ 
You : correctly stated the United Na- 
tions was the method agreed upon 



after World War— even before the end 
of World War II and certainly there- 
after. It hasn’t been as successful as 
we would like. But neither has our 
own individual unilateral intrusion. I 
am bound to confess that our own in- 
trusion into Southeast Asia, it seems 
' to me, could well be considered to 
have incited a number of the develop- 
ments you. have just made. Foe exam- 
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pie, another illustration is the so-called 
Southeast Asia Resolution. , 

The North Vietnamese, knowing 



very well that the case that was pre- 
sented to the Senate was pot true, 
could well have concluded and still 
..^may conclude that we were deter- 
'mined to attack -them without real pro v- 
vodation, because‘<the provocation, to 
say the least, was extremely slight as 
has beeli admitted^ There was no dam- 
age whatever to our forces, whatever 
• else you may* say, and I think they 
could well determine that we were de- 
termined' ta a'&ack them regardless of . 
whatthey did . ■ ' • ; 1 • \ 

Secretaiy ; Rusk: OMr. Ghalriftari; /may 
I call attention to one other matter^ ... : 
I think therevis far^more- agreement 
among . usrriif •tor.wuiitry ab^iitvvfhat l 
would be a rdasonablb settleftiji^o-r i 
Southeast Apia .than appears; om.vihe 
surface; And I- believe that bhe . of -the 
v tbingS;^'at : ' bas-i^tvide.d • succes- 
sion of, ^iloes^fiom Hanoi to, so many \ 
efforts made by so many people on so 
many subjects to take steps toward 
peace in Southeast Asia. 

Rejections by Hanoi 

The reconvening of the Geneva 
Conference on Vietnam, wholly ac- 
ceptable to us, rejected by Hanoi. 

The reconvening of the Geneva 
Conference on Laos, wholly acceptable 
: to us, rejected by Hanoi. Or the 
conference on Cambodia or an all- 
Asian peace conference, or a special ef- 
fort by the two co-chairmen or a spe- 
cial effort by the International Control 
Commission which we hoped could get 
somewhere in helping Prince Sihanouk 
meet his problems in Cambodia, or a 
role for the UN Security Council. Di- 
rect talks with ourselves or through 
mediaries. We tried very hard to de- 
militarize, the Demilitarized Zone with- . 
out success, and that is now .a one-way 
street for troops from the north com- 
ing south. The inter-position of inter- 
national. forces between the combat- 
ants is an idea that we have accepted, 
rejected by Hanoi. The mutual with- 
drawal of foreign forces. At Manila, 
the seven nations with troops in South 
Vietnam made it clear k that w/ can 
withdraw our forces when the forces " 
from the north are withdrawn and the 
violence subsides. We have tried on 
several occasions to stir up' some inter- 
est in the cessation of bombing and re- 
ciprocal de-escalation ... We have of- 
fered to stop our augmentation of our 
own forces if they would do the same. 

In terms of negotiations, we are pre^ 
j pared to negotiate today without any 
conditions whatever. We will meet 
today. They have raised a major condi- 
tion, the stopping of- the bombing. We 
are prepared to negotiate about condi- 
tions -to see if we can’t find some way 
to bring nbout a cease fire and get 'se- 
i rious talks started toward peace . \ 

4 We have offered, as you kftpw; Presi- 
dent Johnson offered at Johns Hopkins 
on the basis of peace We wouid like to 
see North Vietnam included in a' large 
development program for ' Southeast 
Asia, of Asia as a whole. We believe 
the government of South Vietnam 
ought to be determined by free elec- 
tions in that country and the question 
of pacification should be determined 



by free elections, and we nave said as 
far as we are concerned South Viet- 
nam can be neutral, if it wishes to ! do 

SO. ■ / ' ’ >• ’ - • • - ~ 

Sen. John J. Sparkman ' (D-Ala): 
Mr. Secretary, the Chairman has just 
made some comment about the so- 
called Southeast Asia Resolution; That 
is the same one as the Tonkin Gulf 
•Resolution, is it not? 

Secretary Rusk: This has been popu- . ! 
larly described in some places as the 
Tonkin Gulf Resolution. Its official i 
designation in the publications of the 
Congress are the Southeast Asia 
Resolution ... 

Sen. Sparkman: Do you believe that 
the Chairman (Sen. Fulbright) was 
right when he states that it (Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution) was not founded on 
facts? 

Secretary Rusk: I do not, Senator. 
Quite frankly, I did not comment on 
that point earlier. I am convinced that 
there were two attacks directed 
against our destroyers in the Gulf of 
Tonkin. I know that the skippers of 
the two destroyers, the Commander of 
Naval Forces, Pacific, the Commander-) 
in-Chief, Pacific, the Joint Chiefs., of 
Staff, the Secretary , of Defense, were 
all convinced that these- attacks oc- 
curred. . . • , -.. 

I also know that the intelligence 
communities, using material some of 
which has been provided to the com- 
mittee privately, was convinced that 
both attacks occurred. So F have no 
doubt in my own mind, Sir, there were 
two attacks which occurred against our 
destroyers in the Gulf of Tonkin. . . 

Sen. Sparkman: I sat through these 
hearings and I am satisfied that there 
was ample cause for asking for that 
resolution just as you have stated. I 
feel that there is evidence, ample evi- 
dence, to the effect* that the two ships,. 
Our two ships, were attacked. 

. 3 -■ ' £ £ - 1 

As to Provocations 

' Now, with reference to the provoca- 
tion, I was going to a sk you about 
that; it is true that* there is one of the 
wires sent between one of our naval 
commanders in one area to a naval 

. / 
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commander in another aea, : . there was 
brought out the suggestion that mov- 
ing in a certain direction might in- 
duce, might pull the North Vietnamese ^ 
vessels away from the operation, what 
was the. term, 34-A, , v But, a. matter • 
of fact, is it not' true that we had a 
right to operate our ships in that area, 
and even if they had been dqihg noth- 
ing, they had been fishing vessels it 
probably would have been provocative 
to the North Vietnamese.;* 1 ' 

Secretary Rusk: Well; Senator, when 
you start with pro ypcatidn^ Jet’s bear 
- in mind that North Vietnamese' vessels 
were ; •trying' to bring: infiltrators, arms 
as a paH of an' illegal' - attack upon 
South Vietnam, ‘ that- theSbuth Viet- . 

• namese, in an effort to defen^ them- 
selves against this infiltrhtion, were 
carrying on operations against certain 
islands which were bases for these op- 
erations. . 

Now, surely we at that time, the 
United States was not taking part in 
any military operations against the 
North, Our Naval vessels were not tak- 
ing: part in those 34-A operations. We 
were not bombing the North. . , 

Now, that particular message that 
you refer to did not represent the mis- 
sion of our destroyers" as given in 
Washington, and that was speculation 
on the part of the officer who sent it. 

If that had been a part of. its mission, X 
think it was carried out very poorly 
because these vessels were separated 
in time and space from the activities 
of the so-called 34-A operations. 

Now, I think it would be a very seri- 
ous matter if other nations were to as- 
sume that we have no access to high 
seas in normal conditions without tak- 
ing aggressive or offensive action, or 
for us to take the view that because 
the vessels of the other nations are on 
the high seas near our shores that that 
is provocative and we should act >to 
prevent it. ft -: > v s . 

I believe myself this was a.v*vhpily U 
unwarranted action on the part y of- s 
North Vietnam and that the strikes 4 
that were delivered as a consequence • !\ 
of that action were measured.. .. y \ 
Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper (R* 
Iowa): Mr. Secretary, how do you feel 
about the AID program in the so- 
called pacification area in : South Viet- 1 . 

nam and what is happening, to that? % ;i 
Secretary Rusk: I might’ take' just a 
; moment, Senator, to comment on the 
TET offensive and the consequences of j 
it. Because that has a very direct and 
important bearing upon your question. 

a Both Had Setbacks 

There is no question but that both 
sides suffered some severe setbacks in , 
the course of the TET offensive, On 
the government and allied side, the ef- j 
; feet on the cities of bringing . the battle. 1 
into the cities was very destructive at s 
some places, Hue,: for example. ^ . VI 1 
There was a serious disruption in 1 
the pacification effort in about a- third 
of the provinces. There, was significant j j 
disruption in about another third of fy 
"the* provinces and veryrllfetle^e^ecUin? .{• 

' another third, 

Seventeen of 1 the 51 battalions of : the A 



; South Vietnamese Army wno were on. i 
pacification -Work were pulled back \ 
into the towns and cities as a part of {J 
the resistance to that -TET bffen* 
sive; . I : 

. There has been disruption in com- s 
^miinications. There was some overrun- j 
ning in some of the hamlets that were. 1 
involved in the rural development pro- 
gram and a good deal of work 'has \\ 
been concentrated in getting }>ack out ’ |i 
into the countryside. . ' , j 

The South Vietnamese forces have j 
rapidly been replenished with replace- \j 
ments for the casualties. They started 
drafting the 19-year-olds on March tot, ' > I 
and will be drafting the 18-year-olds Oft 
May 1st.' : V ' 

Both the South Vietnamese and the 
allied forces are returning to the initi- 
. ative in most parts of the country. And 
we would like to see, of course, as is 
evident, the countryside restored. But 
there was some serious setback in 
. some areas to the pacification effort 
that you asked about, Sir . . . . 

.Secretary, to me . consideration of the 
. foreign aid bill today is secondary, 
very secondary to a consideration of 
our position in Vietnam and Southeast 
Asia. . 

My questions , will be brief and I. 
would hope the answers would be 
zrief. 
brief. 

For the record, why are we in Viet- 
nam? ’ * 

Secretary Rusk: We are in Vietnam * 
to take steps to meet the common dan- 
. ger in the face, of an attack by North 
Vietnam against South Vietnam. ^ 

Sen. Mansfield: You do n6t consider 
the struggle in . Vietnam between the 
Vietcong and Saigon a civil war? 

, Secretary Rusk: Senator, there" is a 
component here that can properly be 
: called a civil war. There are authentic 
southerners who are in armed rebel- 
lion against their government. But that 
is not why the United States has its 
forces in there. We have our forces in 
there because North Vietnam has sent 
large forces of its own persistently and 
over-time in this very difficult and 
mean type of war called guerrilla war, 
against South Vietnam from the North. 

We can’t accept the view that be- 
cause both Vietnams — ; ’Vietnamese 
that this is just, a civil wqr. If West j 
Germany were to go after East Ger- 
many or East Germany after West 
Germany this would not be looked 
upon as just a family affair between ’ 1 
Germans. And the same thing in 
Korea. So there is a part of this thing 
called the civil war. , ' ' } l 

Now, we believe that, if [the North 
Vietnamese, their forces, their people, 
were to get on back to their own part 
of the country, that the southerners 
could work out their own arrange- 
ments through amnesty, through rec- 
onciliation, through political action; 
and bring this war to a conclusion. 

Sen. Mansfield: Mr. Secretary, how 
many — what is. the size of [the forces 
of our opponents in South Vietnam 
today? ;; 

Secretary Rusk: I would have to get 



an exact figure for the record, but 
there are up to 40 regiments of . North 
rVietnamese forces - im South Vietnam, 
and that is in the order of 65,000 or 
70,000, in the regular North. Viet- 
namese units. There are tens ( of thou- 
sands of North Vietnamese in addition 
who have been sent in to provide 
cadre for and to reinforce the sp-called 

See TEXT, All, Col. 1 lY ' 

$ 



Vietcong units. I would think the num- 
bers would be something on the order 
j . of 200,000-240,000 in the military units 
‘ of the other side. 

f Sen. Mansfield: And how many of 
those are Vietcong? 

. ' Secretary Rusk: I would think per- 
haps 125,000 or 150,000. But may I cor* 

> reefc that figure for the record if I can, 
Sir,, because — you see one of my, 
- problems is that in identifying Viet- 
cong units, we find increasingly that 
the proportion of North Vietnamese in 
those units is increasing, and so we 
would think that in terms of — well, I 
see here a figure that is not too far 
away from what I talked about. In 
terms of the VC about 60,000, guerrilla 
forces 72,000, about 132,000, plus some 
73,000. North Vietnamese, and another 
12,000 or so North Vietnamese guerril- 
las in VC units. 

But these figures vary in terms of, 
from time-to-time, as we get more in- 
formation on the situation. 



Sen.' Mansfield: Now, Mr. Secretary, 
for some years we have been bombing 
the North. As I understand it this 
bombing of the North had three pur- 
poses: One, to hurt North Vietnam. 
That has been done. Secondly, to stop 
the infiltration of men down across the 
parallel and the Ho Chi Minh trails. 
Has that been done? 

Secretary Rusk: It has not been-’ 
stopped completely. Senator, and we 
never suppose that it could stop it 
completely. But we do know that it has 
has had some major impact upon the 
. capacity of the other side to carry out 
this infiltration and has cost them very 



i'. For example, if 6000 vehicles are de- 
al stroyed~brr'theh*' way south, they no 
longer get on down to the border area 
with the men and the arms on board. 
Vlf 9000 barges are destroyed coming 
y south they are i)ot there to carry this 
v target on. 

Y The large, large number of second- 
ary explosions inflicted on the supply 
. routes and in <tepots and installations 
' reflect ammunition that is being de* 
; -stroyetf that otherwise would be moved 
\ to the south in the attacks on the 
South Vietnamese, and our own forces. 



Significant Attrition 

^ We know from prisoners there is a 



-f< significant attrition on the move to the 
South as units try to move, as a combi- 
^ nation of bombing and disease and de- 
£ sertion. So that we have never- claimed 
that it could stop it completely. I think 
any infantry man would know that 
, that would not be possible. But it has 
t made a very important difference to 

* the ease with which they can carry on 
: this infiltration and support them- 

- selves in the South. 

Sen. JWansfield: Well, Mr. Secretary, 
as I understand it the rate of infiltra- 
. tion in. 1965 was about 1500 a month. 

In 1966 about 4500 a month, in 1967 be- 
tween 5500 and 6000 a month, and in 
1968 it is my understanding that in 
January 20,000 men came down from 
North Vietnam into South Vietnam. Is 
-.that a correct figure or a correct esti- 
mate? 

Secretary Rusk: I would accept 
those as approximately correct, Sir. 

Sen. Mansfield: Then, the third fac- 
tor, in addition to hurt, reducing infil- 
!' trators, t\ie third factor was to bring 
Hanoi to the conference table. Are 
they any closer to the conference table 
now than they were when the bombing 

* began? 

Secretary Rusk. We have seen no ev- 
v ldence that they are prepared to un- 
. dertake . serious discussions toward a 
peaceful settlement of this situation. I 
do think though, Senator, that one 
must bear in . mind another factor 
here:. If North Vietnam were to sit 
. there safe and secure and untouched 
while tfyey sent their armies into 
South Vitnam and Laos at whatever 
; .pace and whatever numbers they 
wanted to, I don’t quite see what in- 
centive they would have ever for mak- 
ing peace. Unless this situation is cost- 
. ing them { something, unless their own 
effort is being hampered and handi- 
capped bdr the bombing, I don’t know 
how they, on what basis they would 
say “Let’s make peace in this situa- 

tion,”. ; 

Now, we would like to see them do 
it, but they talk about a fightable ne- 
; gotiating strategy in which their side of 
the war is maintained full blast while 
_ North Vietnam itself is to be safe and -j 
secure from any attack whatever. That .) 
isn’t a good indication of a desire to * 
achieve the kind of peace that the na- 
tions of Southeast Asia and their allies 
could accept. 

Sen. Mansfield: Now, Mr. Secretary, 
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troops in South Vietnam . , . Has con- 
sideration been given to the (John 
Sherman) Cooper (R-Ky.) proposal 
which would concentrate and consoli- 
date our activities to South Vietnam? 

Secretary Rusk: Yes, Senator. 

That proposal has been looked at 
very closely. Indeed we do examine all 
proposals that we can find from any 
source. Most of the proposals that we 
get are variations of one sort of an- 
other of efforts that have already been 
made at one time or another. It is 
quite clear from our recent contacts 
with Hanoi that they would not accept 
a partial cessation of bhe bombing as a 
step toward peace in any way, ,shape 
or form. That does hot mean that as 
we move into the future that we don’t 
consider examining that and all other 
proposals that we can get our hands 
on, that we can think up ourselves. 

We have looked at these In the 
greatest variety over a long period of 
time. 

As far as U Thant’s proposal is con- 
cerned, let me go back to this proposal 
of March of last year. At that time he 
made a three-point proposal, that there 
be a military stand-down, that there be 
preliminary political talks, and that 
there be a reconvening of the Geneva 
Conference. 



you mentioned the fact that in re- 
sponse io numerous requests and 
moves by this Government, and It is a ! 
fair statement, that what you have re- 
ceived from Hanoi is “a battery of 
noise.” , : 

I don’t believe you mentioned U 
Thant’s peace proposal when you were 
reeling off the attempts you had made 
over the years. 

I do not believe any suggestion was 
made relative to the proposal of the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky, 
to . ! confine our bombing to the 17th 
parallel and the infiltration routes in 
that area giving full protection to our 



We said that we would enter 
immediately into discussion of the ar- 
rangements for a stand-down. That we 
would enter preliminary talks and that 
we would go to a Geneva Conference. 
Hanoh apparently rejected that pro- 
posal. 

. Now, at the present time the ques- 
tion in front of us is whether discus- 
sions or negotiations or . bombing 
pauses or the stoppage of bombing 
can, in fact, be a step toward peace. ; j 
So far as we can tell by the com- 
plete rejection by Hanoi of the San 
Antonio formula Hanoi is in no such 
mood ... 

No One Able to Tell 

V; 




_ 17 ,^ 

No one in the . world, Senator, has 
been able to tell-.. us. that there would 
■ be the slightest reduction in anything 
that they are doing militarily if we 
stopped the bombingj, v no one, and we 
have probed and probed and probed 
on that point because no one in the ; 
world wants peace more than the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

Senator Mansfield: I agree with that 
statement, but I would call to your at- 
teqtion that various Chiefs of State 
and outstanding public officials in 
countries throughout the world, in ad- 
dition to U Thant have indicated that 
if there was a stop to the bombing of 
the North, the North only, that nego- 
tiations could begin. I believe in U 
Thant’s word within a few days. I 
think that is being a little too optimis- 
tic but what you are faced with is ei- 
ther a continuation of the bombing 
with very few targets of any rear sig- 
nificance left, to bomb for the first 
time, or an escalation in manpower 
and resources to carry on a war in 
Southeast Asia ... 

Sen. Wayne Morse (t)*Ore.: I agree 
with Senator Mansfield that foreign 
aid is very secondary to the problem 
before this Committee this morning, 
because we have to resolve our diffi- 
culties in South Vietnam before, I 
think, we can go ahead to what I hope" 
.will be enlarged, foreign aid program 
eventually. • , ,. 

‘ ' Very quickly. I want to say for this 
fiscal, next fiscal, I think foreign aid 
should be cut at least 50 per cent, prob- 
ably more, and that we should call on 
our alleged friends in Europe, Canada 
and Japan and elsewhere in the world 
to move in because they are not help- 
ing us with the fighting in Vietnam, to 
move in and assume a larger share of 
the responsibility of helping the under- 
developed countries. That is my posi- 
tion, will be my position throughout 
the hearings on foreign aid.. 

But I do want to comment very 
quickly on what has been brought into 
the record this morning by you and 
some of my colleagues on the Commit- 
tee in regard to Tonkin Bay. 

As you know, I haW no vote for the 

// 

. \ 



Tonkin Bay Resolution that I have to 
alibi or rationalize, and the facts speak 
for themselves in support of my 
vote . . . 

Norse Asks Why 

j Why did not the Administration tell 
this Committee on August 6, 1964, that 
the Maddox had been taken to Taiwan, 
was completely equipped with spy 
equipment, including the big . black 
box? Why did not this Administration 
make clear on August 6, 1964, that the 
Navy, that the Navy provided the four 
torpedo and bombing boats, equipped 
them, trained the personnel that 
bombed the two posts on the mainland 
of North Vietnam at the time? Why- 
did not the Administration tell this 
committee on August 6, 1964, that they 
put two officers on the Maddox, one 
officer to be over the commanders of 
both the Maddox and the Turner Joy, 
and one officer with full knowledge of 
the South Vietnamese bombardments 
of North Vietnam to keep the two 
ships and the naval officials in contact 
with what was going on? J . . Why did 
not the Administration point out that 
there was the wire or the cablegram 
from the Commander of the Maddox 
at the time as the result of the elec- 
tronics stimulation that that big black 
box on the Maddox made possible, to 
stimulate the electronic instruments of 
North Vietnam to frighten them, to 
create the jitters that the intercepts 
that our Navy got from North Vietnam 
at the time showed that they consid- 
ered the Maddox at that time a hostile 
ship connected with the operations on 
North Vietnam and considered them a 
hostile ship to be treated as hostile 
ships, and so the Commander of the 
Maddox sent out a cablegram to the 
Commander of the Pacific Fleet sug- 
gesting they ought to go put to sea be- 
cause the risks were great ... 

I want to say there is not the slight- 
est question, and history will so show, 
we were a provocateur and that is why 
on August 5, 1964, and again August 6, 
.1964, I made the two speeches on the 
history of this Maddox, tried to warn 
the Senate we were a provocateur be- 
cause I had had a call from a high offi- 
cial in the Pentagon Building the night 
before asking me to call for the logs, 
asking me to ask what the Maddox wa^ 
doing ... f 

Mr. Secretary, you and I do agree to 
a major premise. We have to find a 
way out. But do not forget, if I am cor- 
rectly informed in a press interview 
not so long ago, not so many weeks 
ago, you said one of the reasons we 
were in Vietnam was to contain China. 
That is the first time you stated it pub- 
licly and I think you ought to tell the 
Committee this morning what you 
mean by containing China. 

How to Contain China? 

Do you mean militarily containing 
China, and if so, for how long, and do 
you think you can contain China mili- 
tarily and not eventually go to war 
with China when China is ready to go 



to war because of that kind of unilat- 
eral action on our part? 

These are some of the broad brush- 
strokes, Mr. Secretary, that shows the 
great differences between you and 
some of us on this Committee, but the 
common objective we ought to-join on, 
and that is to find a way to honorably 
get a peace over there. And so I ask 
you again, as I have so many times, 
have you ever sent to the Security 
Council a resolution asking the Secu- 
rity Council to take over jurisdiction 
with our pledge that we will abide by - 
the jurisdiction if it, in turn, will carry 
out its corollary obligation to enforce 
the peace over there . . . 



This talk about sending over 1000,000' 
or 200,000 more troops, you are going « 
to create a very serious difficulty in 
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this country if you people in the Ad- 
ministration go through with that 
Secretary Rusk: I would like to’com- 
r men t briefly on certain points made by 
the distinguished Senator from Ore- 
: Son. 

On the Tonkin Gulf, this great Com- 
mittee has recently had a full day’s set 
of hearings on that matter and those 
hearing^ with very few deletions be- 
cause of^security matters, -are now 
available to^the public . . V 
My own conclusion is that two at- 
tacks were deliverd on our vessels 
Which were operating where they had 
a right to be. They were not engaged 
m offensive operations against North 
Vietnam. That obviously any vessel oh 
patrol is going to look and listen, but 
looking and listening on the high seas- 



cannot be interpreted as warranting 
an attack from the nearest coastal 
power . . . 

On the matter of containing China, I 
do not think that I myself put it that 
way. What I, in a press conference, 
and I will be glad to put the text of 
that portion of the press conference in 
the record if the Committee wishes it, 
I said basically four things 'about 
China. One was that in the next' ten to 
20 years there are going to be a billion 
Chinese, and I know of no one who 
disagrees with that. J ‘ . 

Secondly, I said they are going to be 
armed with nuclear weapons. And I do 
not know anybody who disagrees with 
that. 

Third, , I said we do riot know what 
their attitude is going to be during 
this period toward their own neighbors 
in Asia, and I do not know anyone who 
does know what their attitude is going 
to be, and, fourthly, I said that the 
free nations of Asia are cortberned 
about this problem, and this prospect, 
and I have no doubt whatever that 
they are concerned, they express it 
frequently and regularly ... 

Entered Alliances 

As far as containment is concerned, 
the Truman Administration and Eisen- 
hower Administration entered into cer- 
. tain alliances. , • 

In the first instance under President 
Truman, with Japan, the Philippines, 
Australia, New Zealand; under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, with Korea, the Re- 
public of China and the SEATO Treaty 
involving Thailand, and the protocol 
states, including South Vietnam. 

If those treaties add up to contain- 
ing China, then I cannot object to the 
word. But the purpose of these treaties 
is to defend the countries with which 
they are made, to insure the safety 
and the independence of those coun- 
tries that became our allies. We made 
these treaties presumably because we 
considered that that was vital to our 
own interests; that as a Nation that 
lives both in the Atlantic and in the 
Pacific, the peace of the Pacific Ocean 
area is vital and important to our own 
stand why pr 
national security. 

. If that were not true, I do not under- 
stand' why previous administrations 
and Senates went into such treaties, 
because they are serious undertakings. 

So I would not debate, Senator, the 
particular expression “containing 
China.” These treaties will be of no 
importance if these countries are not 
attacked. The best way to deal with a 
treaty of alliance is tcylive at peace, 
and such alliances would never be- 
come active. 

On the U.N. Security Council aspect 
of the matter, Senator, you and I 
would go a long way, I think, on an 
agreement on many aspects of that. 
We do believe that, the Security Coun- 
cil has a responsibility in Southwest 
Asia, that it has an over-all responsibil- 
ity under the charter for the mainte- 



nance of international peace and se- 
curity. 

We would like very much to see the 
Security Council assume jurisdiction 
and work diligently at bringing about 
peace in Southeast Asia. Following the 
passage of the resolution to which you 
referred, which Ambassador Goldberg 
supported when he was before the 
Committee, we did consult further 
with the members of the Security 
Council, including the new members 
who became members January 1. We 
ran into the same problem that we had 
encountered before, and that is be- 
cause Hanoi and Peking insist that this 
is not a matter for the Security Coun- 
cil, there is a strong consensus in the 
Council, not necessarily a clear major- * 
ity, a strong feeling in the Council that 
it will be a mistake for the Security 
Council to try to assume jurisdic- 
tion. 

^Now,. that is not a very satisfactory 
result. We discussed with the members 
of the Council the Senate’s resolution, 
and urged them to take that fully into 
consideration. 

Now, the present prospect is that if 
this matter were put into the Security 
Council* the only result would be an 
eye-gouging debate without result, that 
is, we know that the Soviet Union 
would veto any resolution which was 
not approved by Hanoi. We know that 
Hanoi does not accept the jurisdiction 
of the Security Council in any way, 
shape or form. So the question has 
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been, do we precipitate a debate 
merely to register the fact that the 
Security Council does not believe that 
it is in position to do anything about 
Southeast Asia. 

Now, part of that belief is the feel- 
ing that if the Security Council injects 
itself into the situation, it might make 
it more' difficult for other machinery,* 



such as the machinery of the Geneva 
Accords, to find some way out of the 
situation in Southeast Asia. 

Sen. Frank Carlson (R*Kan.): I had 
not intended, Mr. Secretary, to bring 
up the TET offensive but you raise it 
in answer to- a previous question. But 
reports have been coming out of, say, 
the top officials in pur Government 
that it was a great victory. Surly that 
wasn’t a victory for us in view of the 
sebbacks we have now and you have 
already mentioned in the pacification 
program. Militarily and otherwise it is 
going to take some regrouping in my 
opinion to get us started. 

Talked About Victory 

Here again, I think it is unfortunate, 

I don’t think the State Department 
did, but there is no question that many 
in top echelons in the Government * 
talked about the great victory where 
thousands of people who were sup- 
posed to be associated with us were 
killed and great areas of the country 
were turned over to the Vietcong be- 
cause there are many pacification areas 
that you mentioned this morning that 
we lost and we have to start over. So 
here again, I just mention I sincerely 
hope that from now on out the folks 
would give the people the facts, give 
them the information, just give us the 
facts and we will take it. 

. . Secretary Rusk: Senator, you 

brought me back to a point I did not 
complete in an earlier comment. 

I had talked about some of the seri- 
ous damage done to the allied side, to 
the government and its activities by 
the TET offensive. It is quite true that 
both sides received some serious set- 
backs but in different respects. 

As far as the North Vietnamese-Viet- 
cong forces are concerned they did re- 
ceive very heavy casualties. They at- 
tacked 60 district towns out of the 240. 
They attacked most of the province 
capitals, some 40 province capitals and 
autonomous cities. They did not seize 
and establish a position in any of 
those, although there was some very 
heavy fighting at Hue and one or two 
other places. 

They did not stir up a popular upris- 
ing that they seemed to be counting 
upon. They did not get defections from 
the South Vietnamese Army in terms 
of defections in units and the collapse 
of the forces there that some of theni 
apparently had hoped for. 

So the question now is which side 
resumes the initiative and repairs the 
damage and gets on with the job. I 
think the South Vietnamese and allied 
job are the ones who are in the pro- 
cess of doing that. - ■ ^ ' N 

. . Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.): Mr. Sec- 
retary, with the statement you just 
made a few moments ago that the 
American people are. entitled to know 
as much as possible about our policies, 

I wish to express agreement. 

I had received information that a 
reassessment was under way within 
the Administration. It had been my 
hope that our policy in Vietnam would 



be carefully re-examined, and that the 
representatives of the people would 
have a part in that reassessment. 

Do we, in fact— is there in' fact a 
reassessment under way? What are the 
hard choices? You referred to what 
may happen to the countries in South- 
east Asia. I ask you what will happen 
to the other countries in Southeast 
Asia if they received the same assist- 
ance we have given to South Vietnam? 
What are the consequences to the 
United States of continuation of this 
policy? 

But my first question is: Has Gen- 
eral Westmoreland requested an esca- 



lation of the war with an additional 
200,000 men? Is a reassessment under 
way? . 

J? ’ . 

No Fresh Conclusions 

• Secretary Rusk: Senator, when I sav/ 
some newspaper stories yesterday 
about sweeping reassessment I went 
by and^called on the President yester- 
da^afternoon after he got back from 
^church, talked to him about it. He said 
that he had come to no fresh conclu- 
sions. He had sent GeneraT Wheeler 
out to visit with General Westmore- 
land, Ambassador Bunker, President 
Thieu, to look over the situation and 
come back and inform us of what he 
found. 

Obviously, the so-called TET of fen- 
sive calls for an examination of many 
subjects, including the tactics and 
strategy of the enemy, the impact on 
the pacification program, and on the 
military side. 

As you know, as you may know, at 
the end of this month and early next 
month, certain units that had pre- 
viously been scheduled under existing 
plans, will be going out in the general 
level of that 525,000 that the President 
talked about. But he has not made any 
fresh, decisions, or come to any new 
conclusions and I think it would not be 
right for me to speculate about num- 
bers or possibilities until the President 
has had a chance to look at all the in- 
formation and consult with his advis- 
ers and determine how and on what 
basis he would wish to consult with . the 
members of the Congress and the ap- 
propriate Committees of the Congress 
if any congressional action should be 
indicated, v . 

Senator' Gore: yd. ll/Mr. Secretary’, I 
had hoped, that/ the Congress, . the Sen- 
ate, would have some information be- 
fore the President would have some 
conclusions, reaches fresh conclusions 
that you have described.. You. have* re- 
lated that General Wheeler has -been 
to Vietnam^ Did. . General Wheeler 
bring a request back, has General 
Westmoreland made a recommenda- 
tion? Has ; the- Joint Chiefs- of Staff 

made a recommendation for major* es- 



cala/tion of the war? , . 4 

Secretary Rusk: My understanding is 
there Is no specific recommendation in 
front of. the President at the present 
time, A- 

Senator Gore: What to you mean 
specific? A*;-" 

From A to Z 

« ' •: • 

Secretary Rusk: The entire situation 
is under consideration, from A to Z. 
The President, as you know, does keep 
in touch with the leaders of the Con- * 
gress and the leaders of Committees. I 
just don’t think there is anything more 
.1 can say on that. I would, add, that 
oaU your attention to the fact that, the 
distinguished Majority Leader said the. 
other day that President Johnson has 
tried to consult with the Congress 
A more than any President,he knows of, 
|.and these are matters that are being 
•examined. I think the facts and prob- 
lems and opportunities are to be 
looked at, but I can’t speculate about 
decisions that have not been made or 
conclusions that > have- not been 
reached. . .A 

Senator Gore: You said a moment 
ago that the whole matter was being 
examined from A to Z, I believe, I 
think that is good. It thoroughly needs 
it. In this examination is the Adminis- 
tration exploring the consequences of 
escalation of the war and is the goal of 
military victory a part of this examina- 
tion? . ' - ; • . 

Secretary Rusk: All aspects of this\ 
Senator, are examined regularly and 
in depth at all times. It is no different 
in this particular situation. 



On the matter of a military victory, 
V I think it is important to understand 
that the military purpose out there is 
to prevent these people who have 
come in from the outside from scoring 
a military victory on their side. 

Now, in another sense, the answer 
cannot be achieved through military 
means alone. We have to have assist- 
ance to the political, economics, social 
processes of the* South Vietnamese 
people, and the other war is just as im- 
portant as the military war. 



But there is a military element 
which cannot be avoided. Here comes 
a regiment down the road from North 
Vietnam. Somebody has to decide 
whether you shoot at it or get out of 
its way. There isn’t much in between, 
and we know our allies have felt that 
that kind of military effort has to be 
resisted if we are to meet our commit- 
ments and if the South , Vietnamese 
people are to have a chance tp get on 
with the other part of' their effort, 
which is to build a nation for them- 
selves, with their own consent and of 
the sort that they themselves want 
rather than one that is tor be imposed 
upon them from the outside. 

So the military and the civilian com- 
ponents go hand in hand. It is hard to 
separate the one from the other be- 
cause of the military action that is 
being directed against South Vietnam 
from North Vietnam. ... .A {. 
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